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PERPETUAL FIRE OF BAKU. 


Caspian Sea is one of the most singular re- 
gions in the world. It is situated in Georgia, | 
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No. 8. 
principal jets of flame were first visible, and | The cells of the Hindus are placed all round 
as we got nearer, a considerable number of | the walls... . . The Hindus, with no other 


smaller ones began to show themselves spring- | covering than a girdle and a turban, came out 


|ing country, which is barren and desert. At 





ing from the ground. The four jets rose to a 
great height, and illuminated all the surround- 


last we saw a high wall of white stone, above | 
which rose four great tubes like chimneys; 
from these tubes issued the columns of flame | 
we had first seen. We thought ourselves in| 
the neighbourhood of a palace of fairies.” —_| 

Nothing is known of the state of this place 


in very remote times; but it is described by |. 
The little promontory of Absheron on the | the Arabian author Massudi, who wrote 900 | 





years ago. He speaks of a mine of white | 
naphtha at Baku, from which a column of| 


and was once considered a part of Asia; but | flame rises to a great height, visible on every 


since it has become a province of Russia, it | 
has been reckoned as forming a portion of | 
Europe. The surface of the promontory is 
barren, almost destitute of water, and utterly 
bare of trees. Its soil is saturated with 
naphtha, a very inflammable bituminous oil, 
which in some parts rises to the surface of 
the earth spontaneously, and may be found 
by digging almost every where. In many 
places enormous quantities of gas, similar in 
nature to our coal or oil gas, issue from ori- 


side at a distance of 100 farsangs. 


much more than a mile, and probably three 
or four, the Oriental style of exaggeration is 
evident in this estimate, as it is in what fol- 
lows, unless the state of things be greatly al- 
tered; “It makes a noise like thunder, and 
throws up inflamed masses of rock beyond 
the reach of sight.” 

We are not aware of any European writer 
who has mentioned this place earlier than 





fices in the earth; this gas the inhabitants 


the Russian traveller Alexander Nikitin, who 


of their cells. The dark colour of their skin, 
their loose hair (for as many of them had no 
turban, it hung at full length in disorder), and 
the leanness cf their bodies, which showed 
nothing but bones, produced on us very singu- 
lar sensations. The first who accosted us in- 
troduced us into his cell: the only furniture 
was a miserable carpet and two pitchers; but 
a beautiful rose-bush stood outside the door. 
. - « The cells were mostly small; flames 
were spouting out in nearly all of them, either 
directly from holes in the floor, or from clay 
tubes driven into the ground, which answer 
the purpose of candles.” 

In the midst of the enclosure is the place 
where these people burn their dead. It is a 
cave dug in the earth, about six feet square 
and three deep, and is covered with broad 
flat stones. This vault, like every other 
opening made in the ground, is always filled 
with gas. When a fire-worshipper dies, the 
survivors smear his body with butter, and 
place it over the vault: they then set fire to 
the gas, which comes through the interstices 
between the stones, and the body is thus con- 
sumed. They afterwards carefully gather up 


employ to light their houses, by conducting | saw it on hjs way to India in 1470; and he |all the ashes which have fallen through into 
it through tubes, similar in principle to our| merely says that he saw at Baku the fire | the vault, and throw them tothe winds. Thus 


gas-pipes, though more clumsy in construc- | which burns eternally. 


tion. They use it also as fuel to dress their 


food, to warm their dwellings, and for many | reside at that unhealthy spot a longer or 
other purposes. The centre of action of this | shorter time, according to the fervour of their 


j 
As one 
farsang, on the lowest computation, must be 


| 


The fire-worshipners at Baku generally 





fiery matter is near the town of Baku, the| faith. The shortest residence is five years; 


chief place in the territory. 


The ancient Persians were worshippers of | are considered in the light of saints, remain|ish white, and very brilliant. 
fire: they adored the sun as its source, and/there until death. 


many stay there eight; and a very few, who 


As the Russian writer 


in his absence they kept up perpetual fires | calls them Hindus, they are probably all from 
as his representative. ‘The advance of the|India. They live solely on vegetables, culti- | 
Mohammedan religion extinguished, in aj|vated by their own hands, and each man} 
great measure, the faith of the fire-worship-| dresses and eats his food alone in his cell. 
pers; but some remains of the ancient be-|Their maintenance is derived chiefly from) 
lievers are still found scattered in Persia, and | the charity of their fellow-worshippers, one of | 
many of their body have been long settled in | whom, named Otumd, now resident at Astra- 
India, particularly at Bombay, where they|khan, furnishes the greatest portion. The 
constitute a very respectable and influential | owners of vessels navigating the Caspian Sea 


ends the ceremony. 

The gas is evidently of a similar nature to 
what we use, though, as it is said to be with- 
out smell, and to have no effect on the breath, 
it is probably purer than that which our esta- 
blishments produce. Its flame is of a yellow- 
This shows 
that it cannot be pure hydrogen, which burns 
with a faint blue flame. 
out in burning is very great, sufficient to cal- 
cine lime; and it is largely used for this pur- 
pose by the people of the country. When 
mixed with common air, it becomes explosive. 
The first discovery of this property was un- 
lucky for the poor fire-worshippers; it was 
made by one of them who happened to raise 
his torch near the ceiling of his cell, where 


The heat it gives 





portion of the population. The perpetual fire | also frequently send them considerable pre- 
of Baku would naturally be an object of at-|sents, as a sort of payment for the benefit 
traction to these people; and we accordingly | received from the fire maintained in the four 
find that they have, from a remote period, | lofty chimneys before mentioned, which con- 


had an establishment there. They have en- 
closed with a high wall a spot of ground, 
from which a vast quantity of gas issues, 


| stitutes an excellent lighthouse. 
Our traveller describes the appearance of 


the gas rises in consequence of its levity. It 
exploded, a large portion of the building was 
thrown to the ground, and several persons 
were severely wounded. Since that time they 
| have been very cautious about lifting up a 
| light in their cells, and they ran away terri- 





the interior of the enclosure as very imposing. 


bly alarmed at seeing the Russian traveller 


which they always keep burning. This place|“« We were struck with astonishment,” he|do so. But they are very willing to perform 
has been described by several travellers, the| says, “at the sight before us. We found|the experiment at any time for the amuse- 
most recent of whom, a Russian, whose jour- | ourselves in a vast square perfectly light, and| ment of strangers, at some distance from 
nal was published in 1833, arrived on the|in the midst we saw a building, from which| their dwellings. ‘The place they choose for 


spot by night. 


“We saw the flame,” he|issued four large and lofty tubes vomiting | this object is the well whence they get water. 


says, “at a considerable distance before our| flame. The light from this fire is not less|They usually keep this well open, to allow 


arrival. It was a singular spectacle; four | surprising to strangers than it is dazzling. | the gas to escape ; but when they cover it, a 
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sufficient quantity is evolved in half an hour to 
produce an explosive mixture with the air 
that was previously in it. When this is 
effected, a person takes off the cover of the 
well and throws into it a handful of lighted 
straw. The explosion which follows is said 
to be terrific, which may be easily imagined, 
the well being one hundred feet deep. 

Many theories have been formed to account 
for the vast development of gas at Baku : the 


most probable seems to be, that the naphtha) 


which abounds in and beneath the soil is de- 
composed by some internal fire. 
is such a fire at no great distance from the 


surface, there can be no question. There are | 


a great many hot springs, and in some crevices 
of the calcareous rock near the perpetual fire 
the heat felt is so great that it is impossible 
to keep the hand there. The whole territory, 
as well as some of the islands in the neigh- 
bourhood, are constantly subject to mud _ vol- 
canoes. On one of those islands, named 
Svinoi Ostrov (Isle of Pigs), not Sviatoi Ostrov 
(Holy Island), as in some maps, Vatsenko, 
Russian consul at the court of Persia, was 
wrecked in 1926. 
quite covered with volcanoes of mud; they 
are little heaps or swellings in the tenacious 
soil, which rise gradually, with a peculiar 
noise, to the height of two or three feet; they 
then burst like bubbles, water is thrown out, 
and their sides fall in. Outside they look 
like moist clay, and inside they have the ap- 
pearance of burnt bricks: naphtha begins to 
flow out of the opening as soon as the water 
has ceased spouting. When one heap has 
disappeared, another rises near it, but not in 
the same place, and in this manner the whole 


island is covered; it has the appearance of 


an immense field grubbed up by pigs, which 
bas induced the Russians to give it the name 
it bears. The whole of the surface is soft, 
and imbibes water like a sponge; after a 
shower of rain, it is a complete marsh, which 
will not bear a foot upon it. 

The volcanoes of the Continent are much 


larger, and more worthy the name than those | 


little elevations on Svinoi Ostrov. They have 
been frequently described, and Keempfer has 
given a strange drawing of one in his “* Ama- 
nitatis Exotica.” They have occasionally 
thrown out large stones and flame as well as 


water, which may account for Massudi’s de- | 


scription. 

The chief riches of the country consist in 
its naphtha. 
two sorts, black and white. The latter is 
the most valuable, and it is also much rarer 


That there | 


The island, he says, is| 


This useful bituminous oil is of 


|found in large slabs, it is used like slates or 
tiles for roofing houses, for which purpose it 
lis admirably fitted by its toughness and im- 
| permeability. 
| The naphtha is drawn from the wells, 
| which vary from one to fifteen fathoms in 
depth, by means of buckets and windlasses, 
which are moved by men or horses. It is 
|almost invariably found mingled with water, 
\from which it is separated by being thrown 
into large ditches constructed near the wells, 
in which it is allowed to stand until the water 
by its superior specific gravity falls to the 
bottom. The naphtha is then gathered up in 
flat wooden scoops, and poured into large 
sheepskin bottles, which are then deposited in 
cellars well lined with cement, until they are 
wanted for exportation or home consumption. 
The production of black naphtha is com- 


}annum, while that of the white sort is under 
\thirty thousand pounds. The quantity ga- 
|thered in warm weather is much larger than 
what is produced in cold weather; it is also 
increased when the wind is southerly, and de- 
creased if it blows from the north; and it is 
worthy of remark that the same weather and 
| winds respectively augment and lessen the 
| evolution of gas. It is a curious fact that 
unless the wells be frequently emptied, they 
cease altogether to be productive, and that a 
cessation of even two or three days in work- 
ing them causes a sensible diminution; al- 
ithough in such cases a few days’ regular 





May not the cause of this be that the naphtha, 
if allowed to remain in the well, will line the 





|ner close up the pores, through which the 
filtration of a further supply would otherwise 
be effected ? 


The naphtha wells are exclusively worked 


inhabitants, of whom 344 only are males, an 


pence per pound. 
black naphtha is exported to Persia, some- 
'what less than a million of pounds being re- 
| tained in Georgia for domestic uses.— Penny 
Magazine. 


| 
j ENVIRONS OF PARIS. 


{ From European Correspondent of Massachusetts Spy. 





Paris, before the commencement of winter, I 


puted to be about nine millions of pounds per | 


work will restore the original productiveness. | 


. . ‘ ; | 
walls with a sort of varnish, and in this man- 


by the people of Balakhani, a village of 792) 


inferiority of number which may be caused | 
| by the unwholesomeness of their occupation. | 
The whole of the white naphtha is exported | 
to Astrakhan, where it sells at about three- | 
The greatest part of the} 


Wishing once more to see the environs of 


magne. While rambling about the town, I 
passed through the market-place, where were 
a motley collection of people, mostly women. 
The marchandes were situated irregularly, 
in all parts of the square, most of them sit- 
ting, with their merchandise, chiefly fruit and 
vegetables, spread out upon the ground before 
them. There were a few tables or benches, 
two or three of which were covered by a@ 
temporary shelter. ‘This is the season of 
the greatest profusion of grapes, and, conse- 
quently, the market was teeming with them. 
The price was from two to four sous the livre, 
according to the quality. The French livre 
is half an ounce more than the avoirdupois 
pound. I left the Voiture at St. Denis, and 
pursued my way two leagues (about five miles) 
further, through a level but well cultivated 
section, as far as Montmorency. Rows of 
Lombardy poplars, acacias, lime, and walnut 
trees are seen in some places bordering the 
| road, in others, situated in the fields. The 
road is not separated from the fields by fences, 
,nor are the latter divided by them. 
| Large quantities of betteraves (beets) and 
artichokes are seen soon after leaving St. 
_Denis. The artichoke is very much eaten 
here: it is entirely different from the plant 
that bears the same name in New England. 
|In one of the beet fields were several men 
poss women gathering the beets. The tops 
are first stripped from them, with a scientific 
twist; they are then loosened by an instru- 
| ment similar to a prong hoe, and, finally, are 
pulled by the hand. A different set of Jabour- 
ers were employed in each of these three 
| divisions of the art. In the troop that were 
loosening the beets, a woman took the lead, 
and wielded her implement with professional 
skill and apparently mathematical precision. 
The last two or three miles of the road to 
Montmorency passes among the vineyards, 
which occupy hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of acres in the valley surrounding that town. 
The vendange (vintage) is a little passed its 
height, but still there were many vendangiers 
occupied in collecting the grapes. A number 
of men, women, and children are employed 
in each field, and, as fast as the fruit is picked, 
it is carried to the borders of the field by one 
of the men, who has a large wooden pannier 
for the purpose strapped upon his back. I 
| left the road, rambled among the vineyards, 
and attempted, though with but little success, 
| to converse with the vendangiers. ‘They were 
very polite, asked me to help myself to 
grapes, and one of them, although I assured 


him that I had not yet been in France a month, 








} 
| 








than the other; it is found only at one place,| took a Voiture and went to St. Denis, a town} asked me, with an air and tone that indicated 
about a mile from the village of Sarakhan,| of 4000 inhabitants, situated at the distance|a belief that I could not answer him in the 


where it is gathered in sixteen wells or pits. 
Of the black sort the number of wells worked 
in 1833 was one hundred and nine. Notwith- 
standing its name, this is by no means all 


of two leagues from the city, on the road 
to Boulogne sur-mer. The principal object 
which attracts the notice of a stranger is the 
| Cathedral, which is large, of the Gothic style, 





and differs so little from those heretofore 
mentioned, as to require no description. Its 
walls and pillars are now ornamented with a 


black: it varies in quality from a coarse 
pitchy substance, which can be used for little 
better than calking ships, to a clear greenish 
oil, which serves admirably for lamps. ‘The 
earth and sand in the neighbourhood of the 
wells is so thoroughly impregnated with 





which is held in the town. 


negative, if I did not like the country much 
| better than America. 

‘France and its vineyards’—there was 
| ever a charm in those words,— with “ France” 
we have associated the idea of a genial sky 
and a country blooming under cultivation, 
and, with “her vineyards” we have linked a 





profusion of the Gobelin tapestry, which is| sentiment of classic beauty, while our mouths 
suspended, annually, on the occasion of a fair| have watered at their name ! Fran 
In the vaults of| may be lovely, but her vineyards, judging 


Well, France 


naphtha, that it forms an excellent fuel, and|this cathedral are interred several of the| from those around Montmorency, have little 
is used exactly like our coal: when it is| French monarchs, among whom is Charle-| claims to beauty. 
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“ A rose, 
By any other name, would be as sweet.” 

But, would the Americans connect the same 
idea of beauty with the vineyards of France, 
if they were called “bea {ields?” And, yet, 
a field of pole-beans is, of the two, the hand- | 
somer. ‘The vines are »lanted in hills, like 
the corn in New England, and climb upon | 
poles, which vary from three and a half to 
four feet in height. They are trimmed so 
as to confine them to this small space, it! 
being, probably, the means of raising the 
greatest crop upon a given quantity of ground. 

MontTMorENCyY is situated upon a hill, sur- 
rounded by the valley heretofore mentioned. | 
It is much resorted to in summer, particularly 
by foreigners, as a place of temporary resi- 
dence. Many of the mansions are surrounded 
by gardens, and embosomed in trees, among 
which are many acacias. The surrounding 
country has a pleasing aspect. The vine- 
yards, stretching to a great distance on every 
side, and animated by the presence of the 
vendangiers, several villages, the towers of 
the cathedral of St. Denis, Montmartre, and 
the other heights adjacent to Paris, form a 
landscape of more than ordinary beauty, and 


an American. On my return, I stopped at a 
small village for the purpose of seeing a wine- 
press. ‘The one which I saw is made on the 
same general principle as the cider-presses 
of our country, but differs from any of those 
which I have seen, in having but one screw, 
connected to a large wheel, from the circum- 
ference of which a large rope runs to a cap- 
stan at the distance of twenty or thirty feet. 
The capstan is turned by men, of whom there 
were ten working at it when I was there— 
whose power, greatly multiplied, is thus ex- 
erted upon the press of grapes. The “ crim- 
son current” of juice flowed freely and in 
sufficient quantity to fill a barrel in a few 
minutes. 


Fossil Animalcule.—Prof. Hitchcock, of 
Amherst College, says, in a note to the editor 
of the Hampshire Gazette : 

**Some of your readers may be gratified 
if I mention a discovery of some scientific 
interest which I have made within a few days 
past. They have all doubtless heard of those 
minute living beings discovered by the micro- 
scope in stagnant water, &c. and called ‘ ani- 
malcule’—millions of which may live in a 
single drop. But, until very recently, who 
would have supposed it possible that the ske- 
letons of these animals would be found pre- 
served in the soils and the rocks! Yet there 
is a white and light substance very common 
in Massachusetts, beneath the mud in swamps, 
which I find to be full of these fossil skeletons ! 
And it is curious that if care be taken in 
placing the substance beneath the microscope, 
these skeletons will generally be found to be 
entire, although so thin that the light passes 
through them so as to render them almost 
invisible. The only species I have yet no- 
ticed has the shape of the common angle 
worm or earth worm, and it would take hun- 
dreds of thousands of them, probably millions, 
to make up acubic inch. Yet the deposite 








| 
are fraught with both novelty and interest — 
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that contains them is probably two-thirds| further distinguished from each other, by the 
composed of their remains, and in many | stripes of the Zebra being brown and white, 
places it forms a stratum several feet thick,| and the brown stripe being double, that is, 
covering many acres, and may be found, I | having a paler stripe within it, while the 
doubt not, in every town in the State. I) Wilde Paard is regularly and beautifully co- 
happen to have specimens only from Andover, | vered with single black and white stripes. 





| Bridgewater, Barre, and Pelham, all of which| Another distinction lies in the Zebra being 


contain the relics. 'more an inhabitant of the plain, and the 
“In Europe it has recently been found| Wilde Paard, which Burchell terms Equus 
that several rocks of considerable thickness,} Montanus, more an inhabitant of the moun- 
(among which are flint and opal,) are made tain. The latter is indeed to be found in the 
up chiefly of animalcula. Indeed, the famous | plains that skirt the mountains, but it usually 
Prussian naturalist, Ehrenburg, has deter- | flies to the mountains for refuge when pur- 
mined twenty-cight fossil species, nine of|sued. Both animals have a brilliant appear- 
which are extinct, and the others correspond | ance when flying in troops before the hunters : 
to the living species. Of those in the Polish-| but though the stripes of the wild horse are 
ing Slate, (a variety of rotten stone,) Ehren-| more defined and regular than those of the 
berg says: ‘ About 23,000,000 of these crea-| Zebra, the stripes of the latter are more lively 
tures would make up a cubic line, and in a/in colouring; Burchell, when surveying it 
cubic inch there would be 41,000 millions,| with a pocket telescope, admired its “ clean 
weighing 220 grains; the silicious shield of|sleek limbs glittering in the sun,” and says 
each animalcula weighs about the 187 mil-| it presented “a picture of great beauty.” 
lionth part ofsa grain. The fossil animalcula| It is a question of some interest, especially 
of the iron ochre is only the twenty-first part} when we consider that there are at least five 
of the thickness of a human hair; and one/| species, whether these African congeners of 
cubic inch of this ochre must contain one|the horse and ass can be efiéctually subdued 
billion of the skeletons of living beings!” {to the service of man. ‘The prevailing opi- 
— /nion seems to be that they can, if judicious 
THE QUAGGA. |measures are tried in their domestication. 
Amongst the peculiarities presented by the | The subject has occupied the attention of the 
animal creation of Southern Africa, is the | London Zoological Society, and experiments 
circumstance of there being several species| have also been tried at the Cape of Good 
of the Equine genus, which belong exclusively | Hope. In the South African Museum there 
to that quarter of the world. These far sur-| is a young specimen, which is thus described 
pass, in elegance of form and beauty of colour, | in the catalogue :— 
the horse itself, but have hitherto been of no| “ Equus Burchellii.—This is the young of 
use to man, except as food. In this respect|a species intermediate between the common 
they present a striking analogy to that noble | South African Quaga and the Zebra, which 
and spirited creature, the dziggetai (jiggetai) | was found occurring in herds in every district 
or wild ass of Asia. Xenophon describes the| north of the Orange River visited by the 
hunting of the wild ass on the plains of Meso-| Expedition. In the districts south of the 
potamia, during the march of the army of the | river, on the other hand, it is very rarely 
younger Cyrus; the flesh of the animal was| met with, its place in the colony being sup- 
considered “to be like that of the red deer,| plied by the Equus Quaga of Linnaeus. It 
but more tender.” ‘The Persians and Tartars| is an animal that admits of being tamed to a 
still hold it in high esteem, and hunt it in! certain extent with considerable facility, and 
preference to other descriptionsof game. A occasionally a half-domesticated specimen is 
somewhat similar preference is given by the| exposed for sale at Cape ‘Town, with a rider 
natives of Southern Africa to the Zebra and|on its back. The persons, however, who 
the Quagga; and even the lion is said to|have had most opportunities of becoming 
rae their flesh better than the dry and | acquainted with its character, regard it, even 
tough venison of various species of the ante-|in the most tractable state to which it has 
lope inhabiting the same localities. The) yet been reduced, as wicked, treacherous, 
ostrich and the wild ass were remarked by | obstinate, and fickle.” 
Xenophon as mixing together, with a seeming| As far, therefore, as experiment has yet 
predilection for each other’s society ; and the! gone, the language applied in the oldest book 
same thing has been remarked by African|of the world to the wild ass of Asia, and 
travellers, with respect to the Zebra, Quagga, | which is still descriptive of it, is applicable 
and Ostrich. | to the Zebra, and more especially to the Dow, 
Burchell observes, that the word Zebra is| or Wilde Paard :—“He scorneth the mullti- 
unknown to the [fottentots, and that they tude of the city, neither regardeth he the 
apply the name of Quakka to the Equus|crying of the driver. The range of the 
Quagga and the Equus Zebra. He describes | mountain is his pasture, and he searcheth 
the Quakka as having many stripes on the | after every green thing.” 
head and forepart of the body; the Zebra as; Burchell thought the flesh of Zebra, 
covered with stripes over the head and whole | Quagga, and Dow, to be not very superior to 
of the body, but the legs are white; and the|horseflesh ; the natives, however, relish it. 
Wilde Paard (wild horse) as being striped | = 
over every part, even down to the feet. she) A Productive Potato.—Capt. John Ellis, 
latter animal is called by the Hottentots| of this town, planted on the 15th of May last, 
Dauw, pronounced like dow, in dower. The|a single potato of the lady finger kind. On 
Zebra and Wilde Paard, or Dow, may be | the Ist Oct. he dug them, and obtained sevex 
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BUSHELS of good sized potatoes as the product | But when these two substances, carbon and| employed. The capital invested is $137,000, 


of but one. The tops which grew from the | sulphur, are made to combine chemically, so 
potato measured over one mile in length, | as to form the substance called bisulphurate of 
and the weight of the whole crop, including | carbon, their propertiesare strikingly changed. 
tops, was five hundred and five pounds! The | Instead of the compound being hard it is a thin 
original potato had seventy-two eyes, and | liquid, and is not known to freeze or solidify 
was cut into as many pieces. One of these |at any degree of cold that can be produced. 
only was placed ina hill, and about the eighth | Instead of the compound being difficult to va- 
day after planting, he separated the sprouts | porise, it is, of all liquids, one of the most 
where there were more than two shoots|evaporable. Charcoal is the blackest sub- 
springing from one eye, and transplanted | stance with which we are acquainted—sulphur 
them. In this way he had one hundred and jis of a most lively yellow hue; but the com- 
ten hills, which he hoed and “ ashed” several | pound is as colourless as water. A new smell 
times during the season, till the potato|and taste are acquired, and, in a word, there 
yielded as above mentioned. Some of the| is not one point of resemblance with the com- 
potatoes are unusually large for the species,| ponent. ‘These facts are strikingly illustra- 
and unusually good.— Claremont (N. H.) tive of the change of properties which follow 





Eagle. | on the exertions of chemical attraction between | 
one ‘the ultimate particles of bodies.—Donovan’s| 
PHILOSOPHICAL FACTS. | Chemistry. 
The change of properties which takes place | men 


when chemical attraction acts, is not confined; Statistics of Massachusetts.—We have re- | 
to metals, but is a general result in every case | ceived a copy of “ Statistical tales, exhibiting | 
where different bodies are brought into this| the condition and products of certain branches | 
state of combination or chemical union. Fre-|of industry in Massachusetts, for the year 
quently we find that the properties of each|ending April 1, 1837.”"—Prepared by John 
body are totally changed ; and that substances, | P. Bigelow, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
from being energetic and violent in their na-| From this work we learn that the number 
ture, become inert and harmless, and vice ?of cotton mills in Massachusetts is 282; the 
versa. For instance, that useful and agreeable | number of spindles, 565,031; the quantity 
substance, culinary salt, which is not only|of cotton annually consumed is 37,275,917 
harmless, but wholesome, and absolutely ne-| pounds: 126,319,221 yards of goods, valued 
cessary to the well-being of man, is composed | at $13,056,659 are yearly produced. The 
of two formidable ingredients, either of which | manufacture gives employment to 4997 males, 
taken into the stomach proves fatal to life:|and 14,757 females. The capital invested 
one of these is a metal, and the other an air | amounts to $14,369,117. 


—the former is called sodium, the Jatter chlo-| The woollen factories in the state are 192, 













rine. When presented to each other, the 
violence of their nature is manifested by their 
immediately bursting out into flame, and in- 
stantly they are both deprived of their viru- 
lence. Can any thing be more striking than 
the change of properties in this case; and 
who could have supposed that culinary salt 
is composed of a metal united toanair? The 
medicine called Glauber’s salt is another in- 
stance: it is composed of two caustic poisons 
of different kinds; one called oil of vitriol, and 
the other barilla of soda. There are also two 
substances known to chemists, which are dis- 
gustingly bitter liquids: one is called nitrate 
of silver, and the other hyposulphate of soda ; 
when mixed they form a compound of consid- 
erable sweetness. But the atmosphere which 


instances; it must be surprising to those who 
are unacquainted with the fact, that atmos- 
pheric air, indispensable as it is to life, is com- 


violent and destructive liquid called aqua for- 
tis, or nitric acid. This powerful acid being 
made to act upon sugar, the sweetest of all 


in which 501 sets of machinery are used.— 
The quantity of wool consumed is 10,858,988 





pounds, from which 11,313,426 yards of cloth | 
are manufactured, valued at $10,399,807.— | 


The number of males employed is 3612— 
‘females 3485, and the capital invested is 
| $5,770,750. 


capital are invested, and the annual product 
is $539,689. 


|pairs of shoes, valued at $14,642,520, were 
these employed 23,702 males, and 15,366 


females. 
| There are 416 tanneries, in which $1,908,- 





In the wool-raising trade, $2,842,778 of 


1,672,808 pairs of boots, and 15,016,969 | 


made during the year. The manufacture of 


and the product for the year $56,150. 

In the fisheries, 1656 vessels and 20,126 
men are employed. The value of.the pro- 
ducts for the year was $7,480,029. 

The value of the vessels built in Massa- 
chusetts, from April 1, 1832, to April 1, 1837, 
is estimated at $6,853,248. The number of 
hands employed on board of them is 2834.— 
Mechanics’ Register. 

Velocity of the Wind.—The velocity of the 
wind varies from nothing up to one hundred 
miles an hour, but the maximum is variously 
stated by different authors. According to 
Smeaton, a gentle breeze moves between four 
and five miles an hour, and has a force of 
about two ounces on a foot; a brisk pleasant 
gale moves from ten to fifteen miles, with a 
force of twelve ounces; a high wind, thirty 
to thirty-five miles, with a force of five or six 
pounds; a hurricane, bearing along trees, 
houses, &c. has a velocity of one hundred 
miles, and a force of forty-three pounds on 
the square foot.— Mechanics’ Register. 


Michigan is the largest State in the Union— 
43,000 square miles in the peninsula, and 
25,000 in the upper peninsula, the territory 
taken from Wisconsin as an offset for the 
strip given to Ohio. Michigan has 2,600 
miles of coast. 


Never expect much of the joy of the Holy 
Ghost, if your heart and mind be occupied 
in the enjoyment of sense. The joy of the 
Spirit is a delicate, sacred deposite ; and must 
be kept in a pure casket. An unholy breath 
will dim its lustre and fade its freshness. 
The joys of sense, even the most lawful of 
them, are agitating, tumultuous, and unsatis- 
factory. The joy of the Spirit is calming, 
modest, strengthening, elevating, and satisfy- 
ing. The joys of sense, at the best, enervate, 
lower, and impoverish the soul. The joys 
‘of the Spirit ennoble and enrich it—Cecil. 


A Philosopher.—A learned philosopher 
‘being very busy in his study, a little girl 
came to ask him for some fire: “ But,” said 
the doctor, “ you have nothing to take it in ;” 


| as ; . é' as he was going to fetch something for 
| | 432 of capital are invested ; 822,529 hides, | “14 . tan as ety wiel etenpad “< 
we breathe is the most extraordinary of ail) valued at $2,771,066, were tanned during the | ear 8 P 


year. The number of hands employed was| 


| 1542. 


the fireplace, and taking some cold ashes in 
one hand, she put live embers on them with 
the other. The astonished doctor threw 





Of hat manufactories there are 117, in : . “WwW; 
; , WwW rn- 
posed of the same ingredients as that most| which 406,400 hats were made, valued i/o nie Cost; sage oe 


| $678,086. 556 males and 304 females are | 


‘employed. 


ing, | should never have found out that ex- 
| pedient.” 


The number of paper mills in the state is 





things, produces a substance intensely bitter to | 89, in which 9,009 tons of stock, of the value 


the taste. Charcoal is, of all known substances, | of $1,544,230, are manufactured. ‘he capi- | collection of many facts by M. Daussy, that 


the most difficult to convert into vapour; so|tal invested is $1,167,700, and the number | a submarine volcano exists in latitude 0° 20’ 
much so, indeed, that the conversion has never employed is 568 males and 605 females. |S., and longitude 22° west of Paris. Nu- 
yet been decidedly effectual; it is also a very In the manufacture of iron, machinery, merous vessels passing about this point have 
solid substance; and diamond, which is no-| agricultural implements, nails, &c. &c., 5135 | experienced shocks as if they had struck on 
thing but crystallized charcoal, is one of the! were employed. The value of the goods pro-| a coral rock, or sand-bank ; noises have been 
hardest bodies in nature. Sulphur, in the | duced was $6,734,757. heard under water; the ships have been 
solid state, is ulso a hard substance, and to| There are four silk manufactories in the agitated; and cinders have been found float- 
hold it in vapour requires a high temperature. | state, in which 36 males and 89 females are ing about. 










Submarine Volcano.—It appears from a 
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Por“ The Friend.” |» relation of the fall of man, of the recovery | also applies to this faith; and so he has a 
ISAAC PENINGTON ON FAITH. by Christ, that there is no other way to life, | peace, a satisfaction, a rest here, and an hope 
«A distinction between the faith which is! &c., this faith can believe the relation of | of happiness hereafter. Thus he receives 
of man, and the faith which is of God :—one | these things, as well as it can believe the| what is already revealed; and he waits for 
whereof is the faith of Sion, the other the} relation of other things. | what may be further revealed, which he can 
faith of Babylon:—the one laying hold ol “ This being believed from the relation of! embrace and conform to, turning still upon 
Christ, as he is revealed the King of life in| the history of these things, it naturally sets| this centre, and growing up from this root. 
Sion; the other lays hold on an historical | all the powers of man on work (kindling the | And he that does not come hither in religion, 
relation of Christ, the fame whereof hath | understanding, will, and affections,) towards | falls short of the improvement of man’s na- 
sounded in Babylon. the avoiding of misery, and the attaining of| ture, and of the faith that grows there, (which 
« There is a faith which is of a man’s self;| happiness. What would not a man do to) naturally leads all the powers of nature hither, 
and a faith which is the gift of God: or a|avoid perpetual extremity of misery on sonl | and fixes them here,) which is but dead. And 
power of believing, which is found in the na-| and body for ever, and to obtain a crown of| now this man [thinks he] is safe ; he is a be- 
ture of fallen man; and a power of believing, | everlasting blessedness? ‘This boils the affec-|liever; he is a worshipper of God; he is a 
which is given from above. As there are| tions to an height, and sets the understanding | Christian ; he is an observer of the commands 
two births, the first and the second, so they | on work to the utmost, to gather all the rules| of Christ: when the overflowing scourge 
have each their faith; and each believe with|of Scripture, and to practise all the duties | comes, it shall not touch him: all the judg- 
their faith, and seem to lay hold on the same and ordinances therein mentioned. What can| ments, plagues, threatenings, in the Scrip- 
thing for life; and the contention about the | the Scripture propose to be believed, that he | tures, belong not to him, but to the unbe- 
inheritance will not be ended, till God de-| will not believe? What can it propose to believers; to thent that know not God; to them 
termine it. Cain will sacrifice with his faith, | done, that he will not do? Must he pray '—! that worship not God; to them that observe 
and he believes he shall be accepted: if he| he will pray. Must he hear ?—he will hear.|not the commands of Christ. Thus by his 
had not believed so, he would not have been! Must he read ?—he will read. Must he medi-|untempered mortar from his false faith he 
so angry when he found it otherwise: and | tate ?—he will meditate. Must he deny him-|has built up a wall against the deluge of 
the Cainish spirit in man, the vagabond from} self, and all his own righteousness and duties, | wrath; which wall will tumble down upon 
the life of God, which hath not an habitation | and hope only for salvation in the merits of; him when the wrath comes. The growth of 
in God, nor the eternal life of God abiding in| Christ ’—he will seem to do that too; and this faith, and great spreading of it into all 
him, is busy with the same faith at this day,| say, when he has done all he can, he is but) this knowledge, zeal, and devotion, hath not 
and hath the same expectation from it as/an unprofitable servant. Does the Scripture | changed the nature of it all this while; but 
Cain had.” |say he can do nothing without the Spirit ?—| it is the same that it was at the beginning, 
“ Now it deeply concerns every man, to! he will acknowledge that too, and he hopes! even a power of nature in the first birth; and 
consider from which of these his knowledge,| he has the Spirit. God hath promised the/|all these fruits are but the fruits of the first 
religion, and worship proceed, and in which Spirit to them that ask it, and he has asked | nature, which is still alive under all this. All 
of them they stand. For if they proceed | long, and asks still, and therefore hopes he| this can never kill the principle out of which 
from, and stand in, the faith which is of man,| has it. Thus man, by a natural faith, grows it grows; but feeds it more, and fattens it 
they cannot please God, nor conduce to the|up and spreads into a great tree, and is very | for the slaughter. 
salvation of the soul. But though they may | confident and much pleased; not perceiving! “Thus far this faith can go: but then 
taste very pleasantly to man’s palate now, | the defect in his root, and what all his growth} there is somewhat it is shut out of at the 
and administer much hope and satisfaction to| here will come to. | very first: there is somewhat this faith can- 
him at present, yet they will fail at the time; ‘ This being done with much seriousness | not receive, believe, or enter into. What is 
of need: for, as Christ said concerning the | and industry, there must needs follow a great|that? It is the life, the power, the inward 
righteousness of the scribes and pharisees, so| change in man: his understanding will be! part of this. Though it may seem to have 
may I concerning this faith:—Except your|more and more enlightened ; his will more | unity with all the Scriptures in the letter; 
faith, with the works of it, exceed that faith, | and more conformed to that to which he thus| yet it cannot have unity with one Scripture 
and all the works of it, (even to the uttermost | gives himself up, and to which he thus bends) in the life: for its nature is shut out of the 
improvement thereof,) which is to be found] himself with all his strength; his affections! nature of the things there witnessed. As for 
in man’s nature, it will never lead you to the| more and more warmed ; he will find a kind of | instance, it may have a literal knowledge of 
kingdom of God, nor be able to give you any | life and growth in this, according to its kind. | Christ, according as the Scripture relates ; of 
right to the inheritance of life.” | Let a man’s heart be in any kind of study or} his birth, preaching, miracles, death, resur- 
“Therefore observe, and consider well, | knowledge, applying himself strictly to it, he | rection, ascension, intercession, &c, Yea, but 
what this faith which is of a man’s self can| gathers understanding in his mind,and warmth | the thing spoken of it knoweth not. The na- 
do; and how far it may go in the changing | in his affection: so it is also here. Yea, this| ture of Christ is hid from that eye. So it 
of man, and in producing a conformity of| being more excellent in itself, must needs pro-| may have a literal knowledge of the blood of 
him to the letter of the Scriptures. And|duce a more excellent understanding, and a/ Christ, and of justification ; but the life of the 
then consider where it is shut out; what it} more excellent warmth, and have a greater | blood which livingly justifieth, that birth can- 
cannot do ; what change it cannot make ; what | power and influence upon the will. | not feel; but can only talk of it, according to 
it cannot conform to; that so the true dis- ‘** Now, how easy is it for a man to mis- the relation it reads in the Scripture. So it 
tinction may be let into the mind, and not a/take here, and call this the truth? First, he| may have a literal knowledge of sanctification ; 
foundation Jaid of so great a mistake in a| mistakes this for the faith; and then he mis-| but the thing that sanctifieth, it cannot re- 
matter of so great concernment. \takes in applying to this-all that which be- ceive into itself. So far redemption, peace, 
‘“‘A man may believe the history of the| longs to the true faith: and thus entering into| joy, hope, love, &c. it may get into the out- 
Scriptures; yea, and all the doctrines of| the spirit of error at first, he errs in the| ward part of all these; but the inward part, 
them (so far as he can reach them with his} whole course of his religion, from the begin-| the life, the spirit of them, it is shut out of, 
understanding) with this faith which is of ning to the end. He sees a change made by} and cannot touch or come near; nor can it 
man. As by this faith a man can believe an|this in him; and this he accounts the sen! witness that change which is felt and known 
history probably related to him; so by this| conversion and regeneration. This leads him | here, And here is the great contention in 
faith he believes the histories of the Serip-| to ask, and seek, and pray; and this he ac-| the world between these two births; the one 
tures, which are more than probably related. | counts the true praying, the true seeking, the | contending for their knowledge in the letter, 
As by this faith a man can receive doctrines | true asking. ‘This cleanseth (after its kind)| and the other contending for their knowledge 
of instruction out of philosophers’ books; so|his understanding, will, and affections; and| in the life: the one setting up their faith in 
by the same faith he may receive doctrines | this he takes for,the true sanctification. The| the natural part, calling it spiritual; and the 
of instruction out of the Scriptures. Reading | justification which is to the true believer, he| other, who have felt the stroke of God upon 














THE FRIEND. 


this (and thereby come to know the differ- 





ent For “The Frieud.” Friends were the first religious body since 
ence), setting up the faith of the true heir: . _. | the apostacy to provide for the free mainte- 
whieh faith hath a different beginning, and a George Fox, and the tendency of the Princi- nance of its own poor, and to bring within 


different growth from the other, and will be ples taught by him. the easy reach of all the children of its mem- 
welcomed into the land and kingdom of life;| The more closely I examine the character | bers, the advantages of education. Against 
when the other will be manifested to be but | of George Fox, the more points I see in it to| the crying evil of negro slavery Friends were 
the birth of the bond-woman, and be thrust} excite admiration. Without the advantages | the first to protest. As early as 1688 a meet- 
forth with its mother to seek their bread | of much learning, his comprehensive mind, | ing of the Society in this country, raised its 
abroad: for the seed of the bond-woman is | enlightened by Divine grace, and enlarged by | voice in opposition to the practice, and though 
not to inherit with Isaac, the seed of promise. | that universal benevolence which the gospel | it was not then discontinued by all the mem- 
“ What then is that faith which is the gift| inspires, was enabled to take clear and cor-| bers, yet the Society ceased not its labours, 
of God, and which is distinct from this? rect views of subjects both civil and religious, | until the moral pestilence was driven from its 
“Tt is that power of believing which springs | far in advance of the age in which he lived. | borders. 
out of the seed of eternal life; and leavens| Not only did the light of Christ, shining in| I have not adduced these things from osten- 
the heart, not with notions of knowledge, but | his heart, dispel the clouds of superstition and | tatious, or vain-glorious motives, but to show 
with the powers of life. It springs out of aj|error with which human invention had over-|to our members who may be assailed with 
seed of life given, and grows up in the life of| laid simple Christianity, and thus prepare|charges such as I have already alluded to, 
that seed, and feeds on nothing but the flesh| him to preach the truth as held by Friends ;| that the religion of their forefathers, is one 
and blood of Christ; in which is the living} but in faithfully following the openings of this| which not only breathes “ glory to God in 
virtue, and immortal nourishment of that! Divine guide, he was given to see the evil|the highest,” but also “ peace on earth and 
which is immortal. This faith, at its first} tendency of many practices, the propriety * good will to men.” If the tree is to be judged 
entrance, strikes that part dead in which the| which were not questioned even by the most | by its fruits, the assertion is neither arrogant 
other faith did grow, and by its growth per-| pious professors of the day. nor presumptuous that Quakerism is pre-emi- 
fects that death, and raiseth up a life which} Among these I may mention, swearing, | nently favourable “ to the religious and moral 
is of another nature than ever entered into/| fighting, drinking intoxicating liquors, taking | improvement of mankind,”—a quality which 
the heart of man to conceive. And by the/| life for small offences, and the indiscriminate | it owes to the fact that it is simple Chris- 
death of this part in us [in which the false | associations of prisoners in the common jails; | tianity. 
faith grew], we come to know and enjoy life;|the scanty and wretched construction of} I have lately met with a small tract by 
and by the life we have received, we come to! which, also called forth his reprobation. George Fox, entitled “ Gospel Family Order, 
see that which other men call life (and which} It has been asserted by some prejudiced | being a short discourse concerning the order- 
we ourselves were apt to call life formerly)|and ignorant writers, even of modern date,|ing of families, both of whites, blacks, and 
to be but death. And from this true know-| that the tendency of Quakerism is unfavour- | Indians ;” first put forth in the year 1671. It 
ledge, we give a true testimony to the world | able to the religious and moral improvement | is full of excellent matter relative to the reli- 
of what we have seen and felt; but no man|of mankind, but whoever will take the trouble | gious education and training of families, and 
receiveth our testimony.” to examine the subject, will find that so far is| the necessity of parents and others labouring 
“The true faith (the faith of the gospel,| this from the truth, that the principles of|to have their children and those about them 
the faith of the elect, the faith which saves|the Quakers led them to adopt nearly all|duly instructed in Christian principles and 
the sinner from sin, and makes him more | those moral improvements which are consi-| practices; and furnishes a lively confirmation 
than a conqueror over sin and the powers of| dered the glory of the present age, long be-/|cf the views I have already expressed respect- 
darkness) is a belief in the nature of God;|fore they were even noticed by other pro-|ing that great and good man. 
which belief giveth entrance into, fixeth in,|fessors. I need hardly mention their labours} There are some parts of it, relative to the 
and causeth an abiding in that nature. Faith | and sufferings in defence of the great right of | blacks and Indians, which I think will prove 
is an engrafting into the vine, a partaking of | liberty of conscience, so essential to the suc-| interesting and instructive to the readers of 
the nature of the vine, a seeking of the juice| cess of every reformation in religious institu-| “The Friend,” and which I forward for in- 
of life from the vine; which nothing is able| tions. They contended for this, not for them-|sertion. The tract is addressed to the Friends 
to do but the faith,—but the belief in the) selves or their principles merely, but as the|in Barbadoes, then newly convinced, many of 
nature.” common and inalienable right of all men; and| whom it is probable had large families of 
“ Christ’s immediate revelation of the na-| in this respect they differ from nearly every | slaves. 
ture of his Father is to his babes—not to the | religious body which preceded them. After much pertinent and weighty counsel, 
wise, not to the zealous, not to the stedions, | The peace and temperance societies which | relative to families generally, he speaks as 
not to the devout, not to the rich, in the|are so widely spread and excite so much in- | follows respecting the blacks, viz: 
knowledge of the Scriptures without—but to| terest at the present time, are but the more| “Do not slight them, viz. Ethiopians and 
the weak, the foolish, the poor, the lowly in| general diffusion of principles which have | blacks,nor any man or woman on the face of 
heart. And man receives not these revela-| been recognized and acted upon in the So-|the earth, seeing that Christ died for all, 
tions but by being begotten of the will of the| ciety of Friends for more than a century and | Turks, barbarians, Tartarians, and Ethiopi- 
Father, and by coming forth, and growing up| a half. lans: He died for the Tawnies [Indians} 
in his will; here the child receives the wis-/ The well known scruple of Friends against and for the blacks as well as for you who are 
dom which is from above, and daily learns| judicial and civil oaths, cost them much suf-|called whites. You may see in Acts, viii. 
that cross which crucifies the other wisdom,| fering both in person and property, which |27, how the Lord commanded Philip to go 
which joins with and pleases the other will,| they bore with unflinching firmness, from aj|toward the South, and he arose and went: 
which loves to be feeding on the shadowy and | conviction that the practice of swearing was} and, behold, a man of Ethiopia, of great au- 
husky part of knowledge without life.” |not only contrary to Christ’s command, but | thority under Queen Candace, who had charge 
“That eye that can read the Scriptures | tended to lower the standard of truth speaking. | of all her treasure, came up to Jerusalem to 
with the light of its own understanding| It is a remarkable fact how extensively this) worship, and this black was converted to 
[merely]; that can consider and debate, and|scruple now prevails, and especially that Oo Coeeereny by Philip, who preached Christ 
take up senses and meanings of it, without) parliament of Great Britain, where Friends | to him. ' ‘ 
the immediate life and power; that is the eye| were so persecuted for refusing to swear, has| ‘* You should preach Christ to your Ethio- 
that may gather what it can from the letter,| recently modified its laws so that a declara-|pians in your families, that so they may be 
but shall never see into the life, nor taste of| tion of the truth is taken instead of swearing, | free men indeed. Be tender of and to them, 
the true knowledge; for Christ, who alone|in cases of custom-house entries, attesting |and walk in love that ye may answer that of 
opens and gives the knowledge, hides the | accounts, &c., by which thousands of oaths/God in their hearts ; seeing, as the Scripture 
pearl from that eye.” are annually prevented. P | affirms, ye are all of one blood and mould, to 
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dwell upon the face of the earth. For Christ 
shed his blood and tasted death for them as well 
as for you; he hath enlightened them as well 
as you, and his grace hath appeared unto 
them, and he is the propitiation for their sins 
as well as for yours, for he is the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world. ‘Therefore 
let every master and governor of a family 
inform them as well as others in his family, 
that so they come to walk in the grace and 
light of Jesus Christ, and to know Christ, the 
Saviour, from whom grace and light come, 
who is the mediator between them and God ; 
and in so doing you will serve God. 

“ [n Psalm Ixviii. 31, you may see it de- 
clared that ‘ Princes should come out of Egypt 
and Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand unto 
God.” Therefore Christians, you that have 
received it, preach the everlasting covenant, 
Christ Jesus, to the Ethiopians, the blacks, 
and Tawnies, as Philip did—I say, preach 
Christ Jesus to them in your families, that so 
each may come to know Christ, and their 
way to salvation. 

“If thy brother, an Hebrew man, or if an 
Hebrew woman be sold unto thee, and serve 
thee six years, in the seventh year thou shalt 
let him go free from thee, and when thou 
sendest him out from thee thou shalt not let 
him go away empty, thou shalt furnish him 
liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy flour, 
and out of thy winepress, of that wherewith 
the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, thou 
shalt give it him, and remember that thou 
wast a bond-man in the land of Egypt, and 
the Lord thy God redeemed thee. There- 
fore I command thee this thing to-day.” 

** This was to be done by the Jews to their 
own nation and people; and this will indeed 
very well become Cirristians, who are mas- 
ters, governors and rulers of families, in this 
island or elsewhere, who ought to outstrip 
the Jews, to deal thus, as the Lord com- 
manded, with their servants and apprentices. 
And to close up all, let me tell you, it will 
doubtless be very acceptable to the Lord, if 
masters of families here would deal so with 
their servants, the negroes and blacks, whom 
they have bought with their money; to let 
them go free after a term of years, if they 


have served them faithfully. And when they | 


are made free let them not go away empty- 
handed ; this, I say, will be very acceptable 
to the Lord whose servants we are, and who 
Saas us plentifully for our service done 

im.” 

“ The spiritual Jews must exceed the out- 
ward Jew in this, for you are now come unto 
Christ, who is a merciful and faithful High 


Priest, who is the Saviour of all men, and. 


tasted death for all men. Let not your ser- 
vants under your command, such as are born 
in your houses and bred up in your families, 
or such as you have bought with your money, 
take husbands and wives at their pleasure, 
and then leave them again, when they please, 
and take others, for this may bring the judg- 
ments of God upon you.” 

“Therefore let these things be amended, 
as you expect the favour and blessing of God, 
or otherwise you must expect his judgments 
and curse upon you, your families and planta- 


tions, even blasting and mildew, which is the 
portion from God upon disobedient families 
aud people ; therefore let the law of Jesus be 
set up in every family. 

“If any of your negroes desire to marry, 
let them take one another before witnesses, 
in the presence of God and the masters of 
the families, and in the name of Jesus the 
Restorer of all things. God made them male 
and female, not one man and many women, 
but a man and a woman, and they were to 
continue together as long as they lived, and 
not to break the covenant of marriage.” 

* And further, consider with yourselves, if 
you were in the same condition as the blacks 
are, (and indeed you do not know what con- 
dition you or your children, or your children’s 
children may be reduced and brought into be- 
fore you or they die,) who came as strangers 
to you, and were sold to you as slaves, [ say, 
if this should be the condition of you or yours, 
you would think it hard measure, yea, and 
very great bondage and cruelty. ‘Therefore, 
consider seriously of this, and do you for and 
to them as you would willingly have them, 
or any other to do unto you, were you in the 
like condition; and bring them to know the 
Lord Christ, and the light and grace of 
Christ, by which they may come to know 
Him who died for them, and shed his precious 
blood for them, and was buried and rose again 
for their justification. 

“ And truly, Friends, great trouble I under- 
went about these things, and sorely was my 
spirit burdened when I came to the sense of 
these things, to see that families were not 
brought into order, for the blacks are your 
families, and those born of them in your 
houses. I had a sore burden, I say, that 
righteousness might be brought through in 
this thing, and justice and mercy set up in 
every family, and in every heart, that so 
God might be honoured in every family, who 
is the Creator of all, and hath given his law 
to all, which is holy, just and good.” 





For ** The Friend.” 
ANCIENT EPISTLE. 


I recently met with an epistle which, from 


| 


turning their backs upon the tinsel and trap- 
pings of the world, grown up in the life and 
power of religion. We should now be a bright 
shining light attracting others to the path of 
holiness and self-denial, and through the 
strength of the Lord’s arm be found carrying 
forward the work of reformation in the earth 
by which the name and kingdom of our 
blessed holy Redeemer would be exalted, and 
mystery Babylon the mother of all abomina- 
tions and false religions be shaken to its 
centre. 


An Epistle from our general spring meeting 
of ministers and elders for Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, held at Philadelphia, 
from the 29th of the third month, to the 1st 
of the fourth month, inclusive, 1755. 


To Friends on the continent of America. 


Dear Friends,—In an humble sense of 
Divine goodness, and the gracious continua- 
tion of God’s love to his people, we tenderly 
salute you; and are at this time therein en- 
gaged in mind, that all of us who profess the 
Truth, as held forth and published by our 
worthy predecessors in this latter age of the 
world, may keep near to that Life which is 
the light of men, and be strengthened to hold 
fast the profession of our faith without waver- 
ing, that our trust may not be in man, but in 
the Lord alone, who ruleth in the army of 
heaven, and in the kingdoms of men, before 
whom the earth is “as the dust of the ba- 
lance, and her inhabitants as grasshoppers.” 

We being convinced that the gracious de- 
sign of the Almighty in sending his Son into 
the world, was to repair the breach made by 
disobedience, to finish sin and transgression, 
that his kingdom might come, and his will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven, have 
found it to be our duty to cease from those 
national contests productive of misery and 
bloodshed, and submit our cause to Him, the 
Most High, whose tender love to his children 
exceeds the most warm affections of natural 
parents, and who hath promised to his seed 
throughout the earth, as to one individual, 
‘*T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” 
And as we, through the gracious dealings of 


the paper and execution of the printing, bore|the Lord our God, have had experience of 
marks of age that induced me to examine it,/that work which is carried on, “ not by 
and finding it to have the flavour of the old|earthly might, nor power, but by my Spirit, 
wine, I send it to the editor of “* The Friend,” | saith the Lord of Hosts :” by which opera- 
to dispose of as he may think proper. It) tion, that spiritual kingdom is set up, which 
appears to have been written at the time of|is to subdue and break in pieces all kingdoms 


some commotion, probably war with the In- 


dians, but besides inculcating the doctrine of 


peaceful reliance on the protection of Divine 
providence, it refers to the honourable cha- 
racter of our worthy forefathers in the truth, 
whose name and repute is always dear to me, 
because of the soundness of their principles, 
and the substance and consistency of their 
religion. I confess that I revere the doctrine 
and character of those ancient soldiers in the 
Lamb’s war, however they may have wanted 
the world’s polish, or any of their successors 
in the Society may regard them with con- 
tempt or little esteem. Happy would it be 
for our degenerated Society, had all the mem- 
bers faithfully followed their footsteps, and 


deep sense thereof, and of the safety, stabili- 


| that oppose it, and shall stand for ever. Ina 


ity and peace there js in it, we are desirous 
| that all who profess the truth, may be in- 


|wardly acquainted with it, and thereby be 
| qualified to conduct in all parts of our life as 
(becomes our peaceable profession: and we 


| trust, as there is a faithful continuance to de- 


pend wholly upon the Almighty arm, from 
}one generation to another, the peaccable 
|kingdom will gradually be extended “ from 


| sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of 


the earth,” to the completion of those pro- 
|phesies already begun, “ That nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, nor learn 


war any more.” 


THE FRIEND, 


And, dearly beloved Friends, seeing we 
have these promises, and believe that God is 
beginning to fulfil them, let us constantly en- 
deavour to have our minds sufficiently disen- 
tangled from the surfeiting cares of this life, 
and redeemed from the love of the world, 
that no earthly possessions nor enjoyments 
may bias our judgments, or turn us from that 
resignation, and entire trust in God, to which 
his blessing is most surely annexed; then 
may we say, “ Our Redeemer is mighty, he 
will plead our cause for us.” And if, for the 
further promoting his most gracious purposes 
in the earth, he should give us to taste of that 
bitter cup which his faithful ones have often 
partook of, O that we may be rightly pre- 
pared to receive it! 

And now, dear Friends, with respect to 
the commotions and stirrings of the powers 
of the earth at this time near us, we are de- 
sirous that none of us may be moved thereat; 
** But repose ourselves in the munition of that 
Rock that all these shakings shall not move, 
even in the knowledge and feeling of the 
eternal power of God keeping us subjectly amas 


given up to his heavenly will, and feel itdaily| New Carburet of Hydrogen.—A new car- 
to mortify that which remains in any of us| buyret of hydrogen has been extracted in 
which is of this world: for the worldly part| France from the oil of potatoes. It consists 


in any, is the changeable part, and that is up| of 86 of carbon and 14 of hydrogen, and the 
and down, full and empty, joyful and sorrow- 


From the British Magazine. 
KUTURITY. 


The fairest scenes beneath the skies, 
The rays of joy that brightest beam, 
When wrapt in fancy’s fond disguise 
More bright and more enchanting seem. 


Still to the soul how dull the past, 
With future hours compar’d, appears; 
Still fancy wild, than time more fast, 
Plans her gay map of future years. 


To him who longs the bliss to prove 
Which lurks in fancy’s landscape wide, 

How slow the hours and minutes move, 
Like bubbles, down time’s lazy tide! 


How lovely, smiling from afar, 
The future joys of life appear ! 

Alas, how tame, how flat they are, 
When to their presence we draw near. 


There is an hour—an hour to come, 
Which baffles fancy’s boldest flight; 
She dare not pierce death’s awful gloom, 
She cannot gaze on heavenly light. 


Not all her fairy powers can paint 
The joys that dwell above the sky, 

For every eye but faith’s grows faint, 
When stretched towards eternity ! 


ful, as things go well or ill in this world; for 
as the Truth is but one, and many are made 
partakers of its Spirit, so the world is but 
one, and many are made partakers of the spi- 
rit of it, and so many as do partake of it, so 
many will be straitened and perplexed with 
it; but they who are single to the Truth, 
waiting daily to feel the life and virtue of it 
in their hearts, these shall rejoice in the 
midst of adversity,” and have to experience | 
with the prophet, that, “ Although the fig | 


density of its vapour is 5.06. 


Phosphorescence of the Sea.—By the re- 
searches made in the French ship La Bonité, 
in her recent voyage round the world, it ap- 
pears that the phosphorescence of the sea is 
not inherent in the water, but essentially due 
to the presence of organized matter, and is 
owing to animals of different classes. Ac- 
cording to M. Robart, this property of phos- 
phorescence in the northern seas is occasioned 


jin the 8lst year of his age. 


the northern boundary of the United States, 
to keep strictly upon their guard in relation 
to the political disturbances existing there. 
” Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.” We profess to be the followers 
of Him who declared that his kingdom is not 
of this world, and above all others are thereby 
bound to stand aloof from all wars and con- 
tentions. We are bound to live peaceable 
and quiet lives with all men under the govern- 
ment which Divine Providence may set up, 
or permit to be set over us, and have ever 
disclaimed pulling down, or instituting by 
violence, any government whatever. It is 
not that from information or otherwise we 
have any particular ground for apprehension, 
but there is always need, and especially in 
times of great excitement, to mind the injunc- 
tion, “ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation.” 

A matron is wanted to superintend the Co- 
loured Orphan Asylum in the city of New 
York. A member of the Society of Friends 
would be preferred. Application may be 
made to Manton Day, No. 44, Henry street, 


or Josaua Unperuity, No. 40, Market st. 
New York. 


WANTED immediately, an apprentice to 
the Retail Drug and Apothecary Business. 
Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Sixth and 
Noble streets, on third day, the 30th ult., Bensamin 
Lowry, to Exizazeru B,, daughter of John Kaighn, 
late of Kaighn’s Point, N. J. 

EE ES SD 

Diep, on third day, the 13th instant, at his late 
residence in Haddonfield, New Jersey, Joun Gitt, Sr. 
This our dear friend, 
was concerned in early life to walk consistent with 


tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be | by animal matter held in solution, and not by | his religious profession ; and for many years faithfully 


in the vines, the labour of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat, the flock 
shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls, yet will they rejoice 
in the Lord, and joy in the God of their sal- 
vation.” 

If, contrary to this, we profess the truth, 
and not living under the power and influence 
of it, are producing fruits disagreeable to the 
purity thereof, and trust to the strength of | 
man to support ourselves, therein our confi- 
dence will be vain. For He, who removed | 
the hedge from his vineyard, and gave it to | 
be trodden under foot, by reason of the wild | 
grapes it produced, remains unchangeable : | 
and if, for the chastisement of wickedness, 
and the further promoting his own glory, he 
doth arise, even, to shake ‘terribly the earth, | 
who then may oppose him, and prosper | 

We remain, in the love of the gospel, your 
friends and Brethren. 

Signed in and on behalf of our said meet- 
ing, by 

Jacos Howe tt, 

James Bartram, Morpecar YARNALL, 

Josern Wuirte, Daniet STANTON, 

Joun Scarsrovenr, Joun CourRcHMAN, 

Joun Wootman, Wruii1am Morris, 

Jostan Foster, Isaac ANDREWS, 

Josern Tomirnson, Samvuet Apport. 


Joun Evans, 


| taken up with !” 


the presence of animalcules. 


In 1801 the first act parliament passed for 
the construction of a public railway. Since 
that time nearly 200 have followed it: and 
among these enterprises are three, of which 
alone the estimated cost—and they are ex- 
pected to be finished during the present sea- 
son—amounts to about £9,000,000 sterling. 


Smollet.—A beggar asking Dr. Smollet for 
alms, he gave him, through mistake, a guinea. 
The poor fellow, on perceiving it, hobbled 
after him to return it; upon which, Smollet 
returned it to him, with another guinea as a 
reward for his honesty, exclaiming, at the 
same time, “* What a lodging has honesty 


THE FRIEND. 
ELEVENTH MONTH, 24, 1838. 


In addition to the motives suggested by our 
correspondent for republishing the epistle from 
the general Spring meeting of 1755, it will 
not, perhaps, be deemed impertinent for us to 
remark, that it may serve as a hint to mem- 
bers of our religious Society who reside on 


filled the station of an overseer and elder, in the 
monthly meeting of Haddonfield, and was a firm ad. 
vocate for the Christian doctrines and principles as 
promulgated by our early Friends. His removal 
will be long felt by those who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, but more especially by his own par- 
ticular meeting; yet we mourn not as those without 
hope, believing that our loss is his eternal gain. 
at his residence in Richmond, Indiana, on the 
Ist instant, Joun Sairn, one of the original proprietors 
of the place, and a valuable member of the Society of 
Friends, in the 82d year of his age. He wys a native 
of North Carolina, having removed to this place in 
1806, at which time it was a forest all around him. 
He lived to see the country not only well opened and 
well improved, but the growth of the village to one of 
the principal towns of the state. He was much 
esteemed by the citizens eety aopenelty, as well es by 
those of his own profession. For many years previous 
to his dissolution, he was afflicted witlr a lingering 
asthmati¢ complaint, which he bore with patience 
and Christian fortitude to the Jast. He was a firm be- 
liever in the doctrines of Christianity according to the 
views of Friends; and his house was made a pleasant 
resting place for messengers of the gospel who travel- 
led this way in Truth’s service, and a place of liberal 
entertainment to Friends in attendance at their public 
meetings. A short time before his departure, he ex- 
pressed to a friend that his hope of salvation was in 
the mercies of God through Jesus Christ ; eo that it 
may be said he lived by faith in the Son of God, and 
died with a well-grounded hope of a happy immor- 
| tality. 


TD 


-_ PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia, 








